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is these records are real/y a history of the dealings 
l‘opics of Providence with man, in a collective and indivi- 
dual state, thus a history of his @weneration, devene- 


racy, regeneration, &c. under the coverings of histo- 


ries of men, people, wars, &c. it may, according to 
his view, be divided into four dispensations or pe- 

i riod , 
NSPENSATIONS—the Adamic, the Noahtic, the Mosaic, and the 


Christian dispensat 


»same writer: 


mReH Hisrory ts thus divide 
it} I i 


( / sfory uso C ( ! } Lt red, ) or hist \ it ; 
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H story ace ( I | » DU It mus I d 
vith a view to Inst { ! we must p to ascer- 
In tne fact; we erstand that t S I- 

ts, with allowar imstances ' lar 
auses;: and we must hence learn to avoid or tollow 

the beacon or example which shall be t up in tl 
onduct and consequences recorded. For example 
We remark in history, that “Seredulity has been fatal 
to some prince.” We should then lay it down as a 


proposition, that * er dulity is fatal to allwho abandon 
themselves to it.’ As amaxim, then, of the utmost 
importance, we should treasure up in our mind the 
important deduction, that “we must avoid credulity, 
i an error, fatal to all who follo p it.” 

If our readers will endeavour to understand this, 
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the true mode of reading history, they wt indeed 
read to some advantage, and practice on the ~ood mo- 
.xiom ral axiom, * Learn to do good trom others’ harm, 
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tor { . which is about LOOO vears. 


h the few rents in the dark veil which cover 


the events of early times, historians have imagined 
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perceive that the three sons of Noah, Japhet, Nhem. 
and Ham, were divided—settled and tounded the fol- 
lowing nations, viz. Japhet, in Europe, where his son 
Javan became the stock from whom the Greeks are 
believed to descend; Nhem, remaining in Asia, is con- 
sidered as thi prog nitor of the Hebrews; and Ham. 
who settled in Africa, was revered asad ty among 
the Egyptians, under the name of Jupiter [iammon, 


and his son Mizraim is supposed to have tounded that 


kinedom about 188 years B. C. 

In this division of history, we hope to offer, in ; 
condensed torm, what will prove satistactorv and in 
structive to those whoJtollow us.usi : fi urmmateria 
whatever we can learn from the labours of others t] 
shall vive our own value: asking our you reader 
to bear in} ! [ t ct}. 1% ( nd 
effect are 
would inti 1c { tter, wnen the I er are ¢ 
tered, we must learn ifluence cir 
the improvem I condition, so t t we 1 
Sustain. wit ( tha eh We ¢ ot ay q 

Under the lof Anerenr Hlisrory are usual 
included the hist ot the IsRAELITES, the ASSYRIAN 


\Ionareny, ft PerstAN Mownarcnuy, tl CiRECTIAN 
Monarcny, including Athens, S _ Thebes. Mace- 
donia, and several other the Rowan Empire, Car- 


rHAGE, the HasTi 


wn EMPIRE, Li 


fatty 

ORY Is usually mm ed at the time of CHARLE 
14 Ni O} | \ | 

th bi Lor oul t will include the mona 
chies of Europe, th ole history of this t ester 
continent. « part of Afrien and Asia. We have before 
us interesting materials for comprehensive etche 
of China. from its earliest time 5, witl a re r suc- 
cession of kings. Our young readers v ! nber, 
and make a minute to that effect in their common- 


ik, that 
families of its kines.” 
in LO45. 
Mai. havine been conquered by the 'Tartars, hung 


himself in his warden, and the "lartars founded the 


23d family, called Ci. t 
that the Tartar: 


been the dominant power of China. 


place-b ‘Curva reckons its history by the 


Tr} . } > ~ }; 
There had been 22 families 


ZZAUNCuIN, the last emperor of the family ot 


hould also be remarked, 


have, from that time to the present, 
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Arising out of the former divisions of history, we 
have others which have a name and place, for the con- 
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interesting facts, that will be found subservient to the 

purposes of utility which we have in view. 

History OF Antiquitirs, called arch» raphy; an account and 
description of all kinds of remnants from ancient 
time, and the art of describing them; comprises: 

iIneei02? apl y, or a des ription of all kinds of ancient instruments, 
vessels, utensils, weight, measure, &c. 


4 ] 1 j » 
\umismolography, or numismothology, a description of ancient 


medals and coins, whether cold ver, or brass 
feonog phy, a description of an of marble per, Qe 
ilso busts, semi-busts, &c. miniature pieces, paintings 
in fresco, mosaic \v , ae 
wography, a d ) mn « ! t lanuscripts, whether book, 
paper, or parchmen 
We ive the ab timating a ntion 
ent ne upon th l ition, but t S how 
| , 
cu V VI fthe ereat subject of 
y hich | young 
\ ) l t ct, 
; rie a) + l ry. 
i {AL Ii v } Uf il \ Cll al Cer- 
{ , ranges, 1 . and at ribes not only the natu- 
) ) aS €1 ne 
P ; with t or 
1d id cts, 
VW ) A rhe 
\ it 1 | u ( | } me- 
ti ae \ tid fo! n of 
rin ( quake \ noes, &c, but 
( so Tf z= } t h- 
} = ( rr Uline consti com- 
) it pa $s, qua ) ) l i 1 10 yf r 
a\ l l ( f oft the 
\\ y t ( ee ¢ thine's, a thre 
knowledee of th ise, and may therefore | diy ded 
into History of Pi IS0¢ Mo Natural Discoverte s. relat- 
ine to the properties, qualities, &e. and Natural His- 
ira fory prope r. or Hi « roof PI ysl al or Vi tural Siuthe 
slances, Giving an % unt of the existence of things, 
} tematic order of classification, &c. 


and teaching the sys 
| hensive. 


ala 
Natural history. it will be seen, 
We shall add here a short abstract of the ovreat ftea- 


tures oft the 
ANIMAL KINGDOV, ecalled Zooroey 


is compre 


or Zoocrapuy.—A de- 


scription. classification, &c. of the animal kingdom, 
or of livine organized bodies, having free motion and 
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2 Ornithology, AVES, from Greek ornis, a bird Description 
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Order I. Accipetres, (hawks) from Latin accipeter, 

a hawk, as the vulture, eagle, kite, buzzard, ow], &c. 

\] iM pile, ll. Pics, (maopies,) trom Latin pica, a magpie, as 
tne crow, parrot, CKUAW, Jay, re Ok, wood-pe ker, we 


| 
} Water birds. lil. Anseres, (water birds.) from Latin anser. a 





| goose, as the swan, goose, duck, pelican, gulls, &c. 
Wadine birds. IV. Gral ie, tilts ‘er or wading bvirds,) from 
+) | ; ] . . } 
Latin g@ralle, stilts, h r lone leas, as the heron 
‘ curlew, stor ( i! = Wo dceock, Q 
V. Gallina 1c rrol Latin gal ( 1 nen, as 
pheasant, part p CK, t a 
> 
tae SePres 1 Li n passer, 1 Spar- 
WwW, as the plveo OW, triine, bulifine! 
thrush, nig@htin vy bird, martin, d& 
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4 ¥ ¥ > 4 ’ ; 
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‘ leht Yor /, PISCES, from Greek 7 s, a fisn. 


Out 


Deserivtion of fish divided into four orders. 
: ; ; oe tare 

two more have since been admitted, (see 6, ILL and 

LV. above, which are distincuished by their fi 


tain about 70 wenera, and LOOO species. 


8s, COn- 





, ) , , 1 ¢. 
Order I. Apodes, (no fins,) as the eel, sword-fish, 
ramp-fish, conger, &« 
. The B m. one ott ‘ eS, 120 feet long, is said to have 
ypposed the passag¢ ofa Roman army over the river Bagdora 


n Atrica The Constricte! found in frica, India, an ] South 


America, of 20 feet in lengt! The Anaconda, of Guiana, en- 
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tangle within their coils, buffaloes, and even tigers, and crush 
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tion of wor! 


dred and thirteen menera. 


ns. divided into five orders, and one hun 


Order I. Intestina, (gut worms,) as the rain-worm, 
horse-leech. 

II. Mollusea. (snails.) as the cuttle-fish, sea-urchin 

logy. iLL. "Testacea.(shell-snaus,) mollusca cove red with 
aleareous shells, as the warden-snall, e, ovster, 
limpet, timber-worm 
ay. IV. Zoophyta. (animal-vegetab rder is 
tlic Dth ot the Lin nd the unit < between 

Ing thing's, LVI! nand ! things 
wit It these qua ca ‘ ist ! Ing 

nos thatappeal bioominge tre { t vorms 
that sticx ou ) such e po spone 
A 

Lithopliv (cor 1th Linn ' 

‘ t Tho usta ‘ i , Lid al iC- i) 

vied coral: the ann ippeal r 

V. Infusoria, anew uitted order, « ra 
anunaleulw of which ft can 2 
throuch a micro ( VV 

INERAL KINGDOM, called MINERALOGY. 

The science wv i tr soft a) d : 
lations of fossil or mineral bo S, al ten he P 
characterize, d neuish, and classify t ; 1 | - 

sh mineral and fogxos., S f t 
nvented; but those of two Swedes, ‘ ( j 
Enostrom, and ofa’ n. Werner, are the systerny 
and classifications gens ECE LVE ‘. kine 
is divided into four e to which Is a 1) om 
a fifth, or slate-stones, end a sixth, or petrificats ; 

first CLAss. 
urthy fossils —PDivided bv Cronstedt into nine ers 
by others only into ca reous, silicious, and arg - 
cious, 

Order [. Caleareous or limy earth, es 
marble, plaster of paris or gypsum, chalk, & 

II. Silicious or flinty, includes nearly all kinds of 
precious stones, as diamond, called by the ancients 


ail 


lone 


s 


adamant, the most valuable « 
though it is nothing but pure carbon, in a st 
crystallization ; its value t 
colour, lustre, and weight 

mines of Brazil, Golconda, and Hindoostan—it 


bly 


+ 


It is found chiefly it 


consists in its wate! 


is t 


hardest of all gems, and can only be cut by its¢ 


its colour is white, sometimes with a y¢ 


B 


f all precious stones, 
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when it is of a hieh red or crimson colour, it 1s calles 


Hyacinth. ruby. The hyacinth is found sometimes of a red 
Sapphire. and sometimes of a yellow colour. The sapphire 
VI 
ofa sky-blue colour, and comes nearest the diamon¢ 
lopa im v The topaz is yellow, and is called chryso- 
Bery te 4 n it ofa yellowish green, and beryl! when 
Emerald f h green. The emerald rrass green 
() } {) irt ! ent ire irt t 1cr 
S l K ery il of 
\ f I I na 
0 ent = ( 
if a ‘ ‘ 
) | { {)) \ 
r ) > 
’ . s if 
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{ t ( } 
; he c 2 
V. M W 
Vi. I 
. Vil. Asb ( 
ot hi l tl ft ( 
ol tufl i \ l } t ] | f 
( V i Luro ti tf { ! , 
t is supposed that the ele! l the bodi 
of their dead in i ‘ nh tO preserve the 


" 
GSiits, 


Vill. Zeolite, as lapis lazuli, which is a bine pr 


cious 


1X. 


enters as a component part in several kinds of stone 


aud 1s 


Vote.—The above class 


ceived 


accord) 


Mr. Feather- 
stonhauch. 


if 
li 


stone, containing’ sliver, iron, &« 


Macnesian is very light, and without taste—it 


the base in asbestos, talk, &c. 


ication of earths mto nine orders, is ne 


] 


: t generally re- 
some count five orders, and others classity the earths 


ng to their chemical aflinities 


To this we beg leave to add what Mr. Featherston- 
haugh, one of the most scientific men of our country. 
and indisputably the most accomplished geologist, de- 
nominates a geological column. 
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Tabular View of the Geological Series of Rocks. 


SUPERtOR ORDER. . 


UPERMEDIAL URDER 


ViEDIAL ORDER.. 


SUBMEDIAL ORDER... 
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We now give the remainder of the classes of mine- 
ralogy. 
Seconp Crass. 

Salits.—1. Acid or mineral salts, as vitriol acid or oil of vitriol, 
creen, blue, and white vitriol, nitrous acid, common 
sea-salt, rock-salt, and spring-salt, acid of arsenic, of 
phosphore, of borax, fixed air, &c. 

2. Alkalies, or mineral alkalies, which are of three 
kinds, ammonia, potash, and soda: the first is called 


volatile alkali, the second and third, fixed alkalies. 


Turrp Cuass. 

Inflammables.—As ambergris, which is of a black and gray colour, 
has, when burnine, an agreeable smell. Mineral oil, 
of a light brown colour, is of two kinds; mineral oil, 

lled mineral tar; and when hard, 


when tough. is -ealled min 
mineral pitch. Brimstone—brimstone mixed with 
quicksilver, produces cinober ; with iron and tin, black 
lead, of which lead pencils are made. Pit coal, which 


are of three kinds, stone coal, &c. 


FourtrH CLas 


Metals—Are known by their specific gravity and lustre, they are 
all opaque, and can be melted; but some are mallea- 
ble, others brittle. Whole metals are gold, platina, 
silver, quicksilver, tin, lead, copper,’ and tron; the 
three first, or gold, platina, and silver, are called noble 
metals Gold is, of all metals, next to platina, the 
heaviest. unchaneveable in fire, water, and air, and so 
touch and ductile, that a single grain will cover a sil- 


ver thread 200 feet long. It is found in North Caro- 
lina, but principally in the mines of South America ; 


it is, next to lead, the softest metal; but requires 


Plating stronger heat than copper, to melt. Platina, on ac- 

count of its purity and whiteness, is called white gold. 
Silver Silver is very malleable, and melts easier than copper, 
Bronze &c. A mixture of copper and tin, form bronze; two 
Brass. parts of copper, and one of zinc, form brass; brass, 
Pewter lead, and iron, form pewter. Half metals are zine, 


lalfmetals. vismut, cobalt, antimony, arsenic, and nickle. Some 
Mineralogists consider the following to belong to me- 
tals, viz. molybdenum, which resembles black lead ; 
lungsten. volfrom or tungsten, of a black brown colour, and brit- 
tle; chronium, of a whitish gray colour, shining and 
Manganese, brittle; manganese, white, shining, and harder than 


cue. &e. iron; uranium, resembles iron; columbium, titanium, 
palladium, cerium, &c. 
») 


B~ 








ite; 


Called Nava, 


Mi ( dy 


ind 
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hirrh Crass 
(not gwene rally rece rved.)—Are of two kinds, 


stone, 


that can be split; and compound or conglutinated 


stones, as school-slates, millstones, whetstones, por- 
phyry, trap, granite, sandstone, &c. 
SixTH CLASS. 
—QUr a kinds of vegetable and animal substance: 
Chany’ l tos Orie 
teaches thy tut tory of those animal and ves 
ta t Ces re found in the eartl n 
< r QO}ri / ty of the classification of n 
i 
t e of minera by their exter 
Lal ( tey I on foss ; Ss SC Ter ‘ " 
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Gi { 1 formation and different 1 
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been counted mona the 

| I the same claim, s 
| es enot been c] fied 


J ' ) ’ 
; Liberal, Fine, and Mech 
}] 4 
cal. at 
~ r ( (} thre T rovement oft p 
: 
nd, ind amusement of 
rn 
"1 | j : | 
Wper | ( 1 ients a wed ther if De sti 
cier hhey ( I , ONLV. 
l rt of ¢ | t { und imreeable to th 
ear 1d ( In i f nd ith fae Ty n 
: ; ; 
corr I 1 Lat usa, the muses 
~ , ' 
bhi t becomes ed mathematical scien 
" 1 . ‘ 1 “ 
when means of Geometry, the principles of 1 
: “te y 
COMDINATIO of sound, and the affections which the 


excite, are ascerta 
Music is divided into By 
melody is meant, so to direct the successions of sound 
to Hlarmony consists in 
In a@ revular 


melody and harmony. 


as to produce agreeable 
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sion, two or more other sounds, which, striking the 
ear at the same time, flatter it by their concord. The 
concord of an octave is, when the vibrations of one 
body are in double the time of another ;—the second 
vibration of the latter will strike upon the ear at the 
same instant as the first vibration of the tormer. 
When the vibrations are not in unison, it is called 
discord. ‘Though the invention of music loses itself 
In antiquity, it is supposed that voeal music preceded 
wind instruments, and that strine instruments were 
the last invented. Music ts either sacred, theatrical, 
or chamber music. 
Dr i¢.—The art of representing the appearance of objects 


upon a tlat surface, by means of outlines, which show 


round. Drawing is the basis of painting and en- 
craving, and an important auxiliary in all arts of de- 
Yutin sions. It is divided into outlines and shading; the 
itline or contour, represents the boundaries of an 
object; the shading expresses the projections, cavities, 
or tlatness ) ) 
Pp ~The art of filline up a drawing with colours, thus by 


he appearance of reality 
toa picture—divided into, 1, znvention, or the power 


concelving the materials proper to be ntroduced 


ra picture 5 J. Ch pesilton, or ¢ f arrancing’ these 

| . 5, des rot, that of delineating them, or 
-the outlines of t tirures or thines intended 

» be repr 1: 4, chiaro-scuro, the arranvement 

ind management of tl licht and shades, and of light 
wd dark « 1 nd 5, colouring. ‘The various 

lsof painting are: Oil paintine, water colours on 


esh plaster, on a wall laid with mortar, as it dries ; 
Miniature painting, consisting of fine dots or points, 
ustead of lines, and done with water colours: En- 
coustic, a species of painting, with metalline colours, 
ground and reduced to powder, and used like other 
ha pencil, and vitrified by force of fire: 


colours, Wit 
Glass, a kind of painting, similar to enamel, the co- 


lours being incorporated by a class itself, by exposure 
atinta. to heat: Aquatinta, Isa method of etching on copper, 
so as to produce drawings resembling water colours, 
or Indian ink: (see Eneraving:) Mezzotinto, a method 
of representing figures on copper, so as to form prints 
in imitation of painting, or Indian ink. (See engrav- 
ing. ) 
1. Choregraphy, or Dancing, is considered one among the oldest of 
arts; it figured formerly both in religious ceremonies 
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and festival entertainments. Dancing has undergone 
many mcditications; but France claims the honour of 
having brought this art to a science Like music, it 
has now its principles. The ballet master, like the 
musician, must feel the power of rhyme, and_ the 


charms of contrast; he must study how rm, ot dil- 


: , : ‘ te 
ferent accords, an harmonious whole; he must km 


how to group his persons, fill up and occupy part 
of the scene, so as to produce thie rreatest efleet.— 
Chorecraphy, in a limited sense, is the art of ¢ 

ing a dance in writing, by means of different charac- 
ters or notes, in a similar manner to1 

‘he lancuaw the fineers. or t tkine one 
self understoc by means of 1 | finee? 
It is an important means ol « ( 
rar if ad 


Grret ao re I 
I} founded 1 1 the |] 
eality nad ¢ s ) 
' 
— fii ot ; ’ 1 WA Or 
: 
oO Wi i = 1 l ( 
nd re ere 
of the s OO 


side red, not thie ( 

blazons, but as compre 

thing t , \ 

nour and ¢« vy. & a 1 ( 


OF THE ARMS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Paleways of thirteen pieces, argent, § .a chiet 
azure: the escutcheon on the breast of the America 
eagle, displayed, proper, holding, in his dexter talon 
an olive branch, and in his sinister,a bunch of thirt 
arrows, all proper; and in his beak, a scroll, with the 
motto: “KE Pluribus Unum.” The Crest over the head 
of the eagle, which appears above the escutcheon, a 


glory, or breaking through a cloud, proper, and sur 
rounding stars, forming a constellation, argent, or al 
azure field. 
pyramid unfinished. 
in the zenith, an eye in a triangle, surrounded with 
a glory. Over the eye, these words: “ Annuit coeptis.” 
The escutcheon 4s composed of the chief and pale, 
the two most honourable ordinaries. The thirteen 
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xplanations. pieces paly, represent the several states in the union, 
all joining in one solid compact entire, supporting a 
chiet, which unites the whole, and represents Con- 
eress—the motto alludes to the Union. 

‘ The pales in the arms are kept « losely united by 
the chief, and the chief depends on that union, and 
the streneth resultine from it for its support, to de- 

ote the contederacy of the states and union, through 
Coneress 
The colours of the pales are those used in the flag 
of the United Stat f America. W e, slonities 
puritv and Cel ! rdiness and vi ur; and 
bine, the ¢ dur of The ¢ ft. sionities vio ince, per- 
severance, and justice. he olive branch and arrows, 
: th ) I p ‘ ind war, W! I xcilu 
\¢ Ler ( ihe « ( or ¢ ( lon 
denotes a new s place and rank among 
( ti re rm yy ‘ 
| t n tl breast of an Ameri- 
‘ e, Wil Ll wore? ae ot ¢ that 
| , Stats ‘ ; on ft irow ‘ 
i Pyramid on the rse, signifies streneth and 
bs its t state refers to the ney of 
e A ean ( The eve « t, and the 
tte { - 1] ae , endea 
) ] ] ePrpos 
? t | * \r erie ( Ws 
Grole I | { ( ~ rvent, or \ Té rV 
pertect | : y perpend ir lines; 
4 ire. or blue es: sab a by 
eorpene Lay es, Crossil eC ther 
Li rl neles; \ en, DY dlagol 1 Jeit 
! I urple from right t elt 
IN ARTS ~ s yt more mee! t taste 
K ioe, t | nical; yet the 
re followed and ¢ \ use and profit 

( /, the art of writh believed that Cadmus 
kino of Thebes, bro t the invention of letters from 
Syria into Greece, about the year A. M. 2549 The 
letters then used were sixteen, to which, afterwards, 
eloht more were added. Nations differ in their man- 
ner of wr ting t s I Chinese write downwards, 
the Jews, from the rieht to the left, and we, from left 
to right. 

Type rr phy. —The art of print noe with ty nes. from Greek {upos, 
my Ly pe, or mark, and g rapho, to write. Some believe 
that this art was practised in the east before the 
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Christian era. The present mode of printing orig 


nated with Laurentius, of the city of Haarlem, 


_— —- , 
Holland Che celebrated J 1 faustus or Fust, may 
be considered one of the ncipal inventors of t! 
art: he printed an edition of the Bible, at Mentz, 
1450. with roe cut me f } ' ( ( 
\\ I) tf not G Libe ! Ll ) { Nios 
) ( B { : oe I 

t ( ‘ | }? r 1 F 

t the ec non 1 ee, } ( ‘ 


4 ; 
‘ ’ ‘\ a 
“a 
{ ' ) Ba 
the thor ir to dey 
t Nes I Tere ( TI ( } ( r 
! ‘ ( ] ’ 
* ‘) | fg re 
that h ( ( yipite 
; 
he i! ot » ( \ ry ed a 
i 
Europ n the first halt of ft loth eenturs ["} 
Chinese seem to have been ted with it lon 
she ; 
betore. Vhe Dutch, Italians, and Germans, compet Mi 
vil 
for the honoul ot Its vention mn Kure ) 
Eneraving differs from printing, in having its sub- 
jects cut into a hard surface, instead of being raised 


above it—as is the case with types and wood cuts 
The most common material employed for this purpose, N: 


c 


is copper, which is soft en uch to be cut when cold: 


ry 


and hard enough to resist the action of the press. The 
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graver, an instrument of steel, is principally used in 
~ engraving on copper— tne scrape Pr. and bu nishe Tr, are 
also important. 
my There are several species of engraving on copper, 
: viz. Line Engraving, S ippleing, Mezzotinto, Etch- 


mg, Aquatinta, &c. he latter method is best for his- 


torical and architectur ubyjects 
Nieel engraving was introduced | ur celebrated countryman. 
Mr. Perkins. Th t advantage of st slates 
eon t in ft j S toy} copper ) ~ wear 
; ifter a fi t pre ons. 
ing t pl OUS STORES = h the « nd, 0 
( \ [" th roperty 
sf 1 nature, t li the 
} \ cut | f itself 
Ind po ed 1 particle 
i} I Eno me | Lb | t ! veral ¢ { Ss, and 
i \ ( s —jI ied for 
) . + rt ‘ |™ ( ry bh 1 ( ( wards 
e el ne dinal which 
( { { iy being 
} mnt Line er 
. "| , ee +4 nd 
‘ 


r I . 2 ist W ¢ 1 
( ot castine of Laliine 
iy } | ipo, to carve I ncipies 
») y re clit 
Niatuary, | branct ¢ t employed im t statues 
Basso-relievo s that t or images do not stand en- 
ely hove ) \ 1 they ar fOr ed, but 
a Little ely ! ved trom the suri 
Creux, 1s opposed to relievo, and es that the figures cut and 
formed, lie b mw 1 st rfaces, | owing inwards 


7. Tactics.—The art of disposing of forees in form of battles, and 
of performing the military and naval motions and evo- 
lutions—from Greek faxus, order—is either military 

Military or naval.— Military comprehends great or general 
tactics, including every thing that relates to order, 
disposition, and formation of armies, encampment, and 
every circumstance, pertaining to stores, baggage, 
&c.—Particular or subordinate tactics comprise the 


os Naval. movement and evolution of armies.— Naval tactics 
Ci mprehend the order and signals which ure to be ob- 
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